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AND THE USUAL FEATURES 


Editorial 


We all scan the advertisements for librarians in The limes Literary Supplement and other 
journals every week, and we might be forgiven for inferring from them that there is a dearth 
of those who, by a curious inversion, are asked for as ““A.L.A’s or F.L.A’s.” In contradiétion, 
it would appear that about 1,500 youngsters are trying to enter the profession by way of the 
Entrance Examination every year. Youngsters beginning life, especially girls, do usually 
prefer or are constrained by their parents, the cost of living, and the scarcity of lodgings, to 
Start in their home towns and Still to live at home. Higher in the scale the whole position is 
tangled in various ways. Many of the entrants fall by the way; commercial pay exceeds 
municipal and other library pay ; more find the work uncongenial, as library work certainly 
is except to those who are book-lovers, have a strong social sense, and, in the best cases, a 
Hair for publicity and business administration. Others marry and leave, although some stay 
on with the ring on the third finger of their left hand. Thus, when maturity is reached, only a 
relatively few, even amongst the mature, have become chartered librarians and, fewer still, 
Fellows—as is natural seeing that the fellowship is a much more severe test nowadays and only 
much love and industry can achieve it. This position is even worse in some other branches 
of the municipal service ; our salaries do not draw the best of the young folk permanently 
and many a Treasurer’s office, to take one branch only, is complaining of want of good recruits. 
Those of our good ones who do remain do so because of the work and not the pay. Authority 
has always known this, from the day when Gladstone opined that working in the British 
Museum was so delightful that it was incredible that the workers wanted any pay at all. Chief 
librarians today have been most unfairly neglected by the salary negotiating bodies who have 
dealt generously with several other kinds of chief officers in the local services. 
* * * * * * 

Perhaps the greatest bar to the filling of vacancies is the one that applies to all—the lack 
of housing, and the intolerable cost of the few available and the almost incredible exploitations 
of the furniture suppliers. In the first of these a town will advertize for an officer, who is 
apparently essential, and naively assert that it cannot provide any housing accommodation. 
It often means that it dare not because this party or that will lose votes if it is even fair to its 
own officers. If the candidate has a house to exchange his luck may be in; if not and he is 
forced to purchase one or to live in long separation from his family at the cost, too, of main- 
taining two homes, he is reduced to abject poverty and pays for the new house what is in effect 
an exorbitant rent for the rest of his working life. Young folk are unable to marry as few can 
furnish even a small house for less than a thousand pounds. Also, but by no means finally, 
the scale salaries of today are so evenly paid that it is only for a definite jump in the grades that 
anyone is willing to move. The whole situation needs examination. Passive acceptance will 
not get librarians anywhere. 

* * * * * 

One of our pleasures is to examine, at monthly or other intervals, the various “New- 
Letters” or their equivalents which are put out by the branches and seétions of the Library 
Association. Some of these are smartly and cogently edited and they afford valves through 
which members are able to let out ideas, suggestions, grievances and personal and pro- 
fessional problems. Occasionally, they tell us something about a meeting of which we would 
willingly learn more. In what we believe is the fullest such journal, the interesting North- 
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Western News-Letter, is a brief account of an address to the N. W. Branch of the L.A. on May 31, 
by our guest, Dr. Harold Lancour, the Assistant Director of the University of Illinois Library 
School, whose company has been one of the special pleasures of the past year, on his im- 
pressions of us and our doings. Pleasantly he told his hearers that he would reserve his favour- 
able impressions for the benefit of his students at Illinois; he covered the history of our 
movement and said we were now seeking professional status and asked, with what success ? 
The professional man he suggested is one who has the spirit that places the work before the 
pay-packet, that induces protessional organization, that demands long and intellectual training ; 
and, while technical processes have their place, they are only auxiliary to a larger purpose. 
And much else, good and salutary. The statement in the report however that arrested our 
attention, dealt with the graduate within the profession. To quote, “Dr. Lancour favoured 
both academic and library qualifications by professional librarians. He maintained, however, 
that neither the trade union aspect or public library bias of the Library Association were 
conducive to a representative professional association.” We have only this report to go upon ; 
and we hope that Dr. Lancour will give us his whole text in due course. His argument is not 
given and the assertions in it can only be examined with that limitation ; but we are sure he 
would be the first to admit that the normal man expects, and indeed puts up a good fight to 
get, adequate remuneration for his work. What about the general medical practitioners at this 
very moment; are they not professional ? Then, the L.A. is not a trade-union; it admits non- 
practitioners ; but al] professional bodies by their very nature tend to serve the same or a 
similar purpose. Are not the medical and law professions ruled by an iron professional 
organization in each case? Professional solidarity, which is necessarily in the nature of 
professional unionism (does the phrasing matter ?) is essential to the higher as well as the 
so-called lower occupations, and it is difficult to see that because a priest lives by the altar he is 
the less spiritual. Without the checks and claims made by the professional societies most 
professions would Starve. 
* * * * * * 

The public library bias of the L.A. is a more difficult matter to discuss. This journal is 
one of those which has always pleaded for the fullest librarianship basis for the Association ; 
but to whom have we pleaded ? At one time the non-public librarian occupied the secondary 
position : a British Museum chief was President, the librarian of the Atheneum Club was the 
Hon. Treasurer, and the Secretary of the Royal Society of Medicine the Hon. Secretary ; 
the librarians of most of the greater special libraries, i.e. the Science, the Patent Office, the 
Royal College of Physicians, as well as the Librarian of the Reform Club and the National 
Liberal Club, and the Goldsmiths Library of the University of London were all on the Council. 
Time and the development of the public library system, and an entirely democratic method of 
voting, reversed all this, perhaps unfortunately. In fact, democracy goes so far that except by 
dividing the Council by interests, as is now the case, it became impossible to get other than 
public libraries represented at all. Now only a relatively small number of librarians can be 
elected by open vote, and we have the spectacle of a Council on which many of the largest 
libraries have no representative. The present system is the best solution at which we have 
been able to arrive. 

* * * * * * 

We are happy to publish in this issue the brief article on library architecture by Mr. 
Ashburner whose book on Public Library archite¢ture has become standard in this country. 
The article by the lady whom many of our readers know as Miss Lucie R. Holman, is an 
original contribution which in its authorship reminds us pleasantly that she was formerly 
librarian of Heywood and, later, the first public librarian of Weymouth, the last of the county 
boroughs to adopt the Libraries Aéts. The record of how she faced the critical opposition of 
that conservative place, and completely overcame it, would be worth reading. In a way the 
letter from the County Librarian of the Isle of Wight touches upon the Scottish Libraries 
Report as does the writer of Letters on Our Affairs this month. Prolonged examination of that 
Report convinces us that it is the most important document we have had since the L.A. Post- 
War Policy Proposals ; and, although it is designed for Scotland, it may have greater influence 
on conditions elsewhere than a superficial view would suggest. We, therefore, shall devote 
much of the next number to considering the Report and its recommendations and their 
implications. 


: 
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An Architect’s Letter 


By E. H. AsHBURNER 


WRITING as an architect to librarians I find that one of the regrettable features of the post- 
war world is that, in spite of the feelings of regard which one Still retains for old friends, 
our professional journeyings are now travelled on different paths, parallel perhaps, but 
separate. 

The librarian’s professional interest is, I feel, a constant one. His concern is with the 
mass of the public at large and with the problems of selection and presentation of assembled 
and classified knowledge in the most convenient and attractive form. What knowledge, and 
in what form, are questions on which an architect is scarcely competent to express an opinion, 
but they are problems on which | am quite sure it is possible for librarians to theorise with 
much enthusiasm and almost indefinitely. The architect, on the other hand, tends to have a 
more concentrated interest in a limited circle of clients. “‘For the period of the contrac” 
and indeed before it and after, his clients are his most intimate concern. He must, if he is a 
good architeét, be capable of living their lives, entering into their thoughts and seeing the 
daily problems of their work-a-day life in an almost clearer perspective than they themselves 
view them. In no other way is it possible for a workable (or to use a harsh sounding archi- 
tectural phrase a “‘functional”) building to be produced, which will satisfactorily provide the 
working and resting areas, the amenities and circulating spaces which are essential in order 
that the occupant may be given the opportunity to live a full and well ordered life, free from 
the petty annoyances and time wastages of a structure designed with no thought given to in- 
dividual requirements. During these past few years, unfortunately, the architect has found 
his circle of clients stri¢tly curtailed. External influences have conditioned his aétivities in no 
uncertain way and the great work of library building, which appeared to be gathering in- 
creased momentum in the 1930’s as one after another of our major cities embarked on extensive 
programmes of expansion has now been brought to a complete, though one may well hope 
temporary, standstill. At the moment one fears, with books in short supply and the increasing 
difficulties of production at an economic cost, one cannot reasonably anticipate any wide- 
spread revival in library development. In other words, our respective paths must still lie apart, 
you concerning yourselves with books and the public, we devoting our main energies to 
catching up on the increasing School population and such energies as we have left to the by 
no means minor problems of reconstruction, re-housing, medical services and the like. 


Architecture, like town-planning, is to some extent an intermittent art, flourishing in 
times of prosperity and languishing in periods of austerity and economic upheaval. Eleven 
long years have passed since our paths diverged—what lessons, if any, have been learnt in 
this interim period and what messages can we now exchange which may be turned to our 
mutual advantage when conditions once again permit us to resume our joint activities ? 
Weighty problems confront the librarian of a public body and far be it from me to touch in an 
amateurish way on matters which are, no doubt, even now being given their proper con- 
sideration by those more competent to deal with them. Looked at entirely from the archi- 
tectural angle, however, certain points seem to call for expression and may be more obvious 
perhaps to an architeét than to a librarian. 

In spite of the present woeful shortage and expense of book production, all factors indicate 
that the need for books will increase more and more. The raising of the School leaving age, 
the improved provisions for Higher and Technical Education can only result in widespread 
demands for informative literature on every class of subjeét. How, with increased costings, 
this demand is to be met, I am not informed enough to suggest, but a contribution may be 
made to the general overall picture by giving a very brief outline of the course of events on 
the architectural side and the measures which are being taken to meet a similar economic 
condition in the building industry as regards the erection of Schools. 


Schools and libraries have this in common, that they are both under the jurisdiction of 
the Ministry of Education—a Ministry which, in the immediate post-war years, has presented 
the architectural profession with probably the biggest problem of their history—to complete, 
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with depleted Staffs, rising costs and a general shortage of building materials, a specified 
number of Schools, scheduled to be started on site by certain specified dates (subject to the 
withholding of loan sanétion if this condition is not realised) and to be completed and ready 
for occupation regardless of any hold-up which might be occasioned by non-delivery of 
material. The result of this effort will, I think, speak for itself in the future, but I am here 
concerned with procedure and not results. 


I think it can be said with truth that one of the major factors in helping to keep costs 
down has been the system of discussion and conference which has been followed at every 
Stage of the building project. Conference at sketch design stage, under the benevolent Chair- 
manship of the Ministry, has been followed, in the case of my own particular authority, not only 
by conference between members of the staffs of the County Architect and the Director of 
Education, but by “progress meetings” consisting of an address and debate between site- 
surveyors, architects, contractors, heating and Structural engineers and the experts concerned 
with various departmental activities of the School. Much helpful information has been 
gleaned from such discussions and the archite¢ts, who more than any one else, are called on to 
provide the inspiration and driving power during the constructional period of a particular 
venture, no longer feel that they are working in a vacuum and are better able to appreciate 
motives and requirements and the urgent need for a sympathetic collaboration between every 
section of the working team. 


To give one instance of an economy which is now being effected in School planning and 
which has developed out of this clearer understanding between planners and users of the 
building. In the past some units of accommodation (e.g. canteen and assembly hall) have been 
used during a part of the day only—for meals or for general assembly. Plans are now being 
produced which make provision for all such accommodation to serve a dual purpose with a 
consequent substantial reduction in building costs. 


As regards economies in building materials themselves, some few Schools, just after the 
cessation of hostilities, closely followed the pre-war construction insofar as the Standard of 
materials was concerned. 


Now, owing to the reduced cost per place allowed by the Ministry, drastic economies 
have perforce been enacted. Floor coverings, for example, present a particular problem as 
virtually un-proved composition finishes take the place of the well-tried wood-block and 
Grade “A” lino. The picture is an ever changing one and the architect needs to be con- 
tinually on his toes and ready to make a quick changeover in the event of some bottle-neck in 
supply becoming suddenly threatening. 


The question of comparative costs, as between standardised and traditional methods of 
construction is a controversial one, but few will contest the fact that purely from the view 
point of speed of ereétion, the standardised method is the quicker, provided it be well organised 
and the supply of materials can be guaranteed. To save weight of steel many authorities are 
adopting a system of lattice-framed columns and beams, spaced on standard width of bay 
and with parts interchangeable. First designed for Schools on a ground floor only, this system 
is now being extended to cover Secondary School construction on two or even more floors. 
Incidentally, the standard bay system of layout is particularly adapatable to library design— 
the bay widths can be varied to suit any particular requirement and might well, in the case ofa 
library reading room, be made the width of a reading table, plus its seating and the aisle 
width between. 

This then, gives some indication of the ever changing pattern of School design. When 
bricklayers are in short supply we build in concrete slabs, when hot water pipes are unobtain- 
able we heat by intake systems of warmed air and humbling our aspirations for marble lined 
entrance halls, we content ourselves with a plain plaster finish, relying for effect on carefully 
chosen schemes of colour. 

I suggest that librarians might find much to interest them in a study of recently erected 
School buildings. There is certainly never a dull moment in the production of them and it may 
well be that from the ashes of an enforced austerity the Phoenix of a new architecture is being 
evolved, 
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Michigan Library Workshops 
By Lucre R. Stone, F.L.A. 


Nor long ago, in the United States Senate, tribute was paid to Mrs. Loleta D. Fyan, the State 
Librarian of Michigan, by Senator Homer Ferguson. “It has recently come to my attention 
that the State Librarian of Michigan has been honored by eleétion to the high office of 
President of the American Library Association. Mrs. Loleta Fyan has given courageous 
service to our State Library system over a period of many years. Under her guidance we have 
developed a library extension program which is second to none. I know that the Senate will 
concur with me in the conviction that in such a time of peril as that through which our country 
is now passing, the public library is a great bulwark of freedom. Books freely published, 
widely distributed, and freely lent, provide that foundation on which enlightened and in- 
formed public discussion is built. Such discussion by a free people is an insurmountable 
barrier to communism and other forms of subversion. It is for these reasons that we in 
Michigan take special pride in Mrs. Fyan’s achievements in our State and in her elevation to 
the most importance office of her profession. It is incidentally noteworthy that at the very 
moment that Mrs. Fyan is preparing to accept these new responsibilities, she is involved in 
the Herculean task of rehabilitating the State Library which was destroyed by the fire which 
swept our State Office Building last February.” 


I myself have been interested and astonished at the range of the work undertaken by the 
Extension Department of the State Library, and no less at the spirit in which it is carried 
through. In all my contacts I have received the friendliest helpfulness and assistance, so that, 
in a very short time, I have become informed on the “set-up” of public libraries here. There 
is no comparable service to this Extension Department in our British Library System. At 
present the Board is in process of evaluating my English Fellowship in terms of American 
College and Library School training, so that | may become a “‘Certified Librarian.” 


In June, I had the privilege of taking part in another aspect of the work of the Extension 
Department of the Michigan State Library by attending a “‘Library Workshop.” These work- 
shops, sponsored by the Michigan State Board for Libraries, are “planned to give an intro- 
duétion to Library procedures to those who within the past two years have begun to do 
library work and to give more advanced training and renewed interest to those who have 
been working for more than two years but who do not yet have professional training.” — 
Michigan Library News, Jan., 1951, In the State are 236 Libraries serving populations of less 
than 9,999, and many of those in charge of these libraries, often only part time, have no 
previous professional training or experience. It is these small libraries and their Librarians 
who benefit most from the workshops. Standards and status are raised. I myself was amazed 
when I first came across an independent library funétioning in a community of 1,652 popula- 
tion. Admittedly it was founded by a bequest, has assistance from the County and the State 
Library, but the enthusiasm of the Librarian and her real concern in individual needs can partly 
be attributed to her attendance at workshops of the Extension Department, and monthly 
gatherings of the librarians in her county. 


The Michigan Library Association awarded me a scholarship which enabled me to study 
at a Library Workshop, and my desire to do so was to gain knowledge of the terminology and 
background of public librarianhip in the United States of America. In daily life a different 
vocabulary from that in England has developed here, and so it is with librarianship. I wished 
to learn the American librarian’s vocabulary, and did so to a remarkable extent. Perhaps I 
ought to say that my choice of words was often a source of entertainment to my colleagues. 


- As always in making contaét with librarians | found an easy natural friendliness and 
“Gemiitlichkeit.”” I rode to the camp in the bookmobile of a neighbouring county with a 
couple of librarians from small towns in the county area. Both were university women, one 
a retired school teacher. On arrival we were soon surrounded and taken up in a whirl of 
registration, greetings and introductions. After lunch an intensive drive to make everyone 
acquainted and familiar with one another’s names was staged, followed by an outline of the 
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week’s activities. The entire workshop was excellently organized, for which great credit is 
due to Miss Eudocia Stratton, Head of the Extension Department, who was present and 
available at every moment of the time. On registration every person purchased for 50 cents 
(3/6) a loose leaf notebook, which contained time-table, register, tabulated notes of lectures, 
bibliographies, lists of equipment and sources of supply, in addition to blanks. Splendid 
exhibitions were set up in every available corner—matter of general interest to librarians in 
pictorial, pamphlet or periodical form ; books to accompany each lecture course ; books on 
citizenship ; books for youth; new books; reference books; annual reports and library 
Statistics ; film and film Strip literature and projectors; recording machines and records, 
and so on. No-one could ver from lack of materials to handle! Finally, a summing-up and 
evaluation of the week was held. Each person, in groups which reported to the entire gathering 
was asked to State: 

(1) What one thing in this workshop was of most benefit to you ? 

(2) What did you get out of the workshop which you can put into practice next year - 
(3) Was there something which you wanted to get and did not ? 


(4) Was there too much leéturing and not enough discussion, demonstration or practice in 
the work periods ? 

In this way there is nothing static about the workshops. They are continually varying and 

developing according to the needs of the times. 


The general theme of this workshop was “Climbing the reading ladder,” or “Library 
service for the teen-ager.” To this end a panel of youngsters was brought along by their 
school librarian to give their opinions and criticisms of the public library. American youth is 
very frank and unafraid, so that interesting ideas peli from this panel. Two visiting 
lecturers, a psycho-therapist and a youth librarian from a large system, spoke on “Under- 
Standing the teen-ager” and “Books for youth,” and daily informal book talks were held. 


In addition, a wide range of technical subjects was discussed. For beginners—Information 
services; Care and preparation of library materials ; Mending; How the library meets 
community needs; and, Records and reports. Alternatively—Judging reference books ; 
Using reference tools ; Pamphlet collection ; and, Interpreting statistics. For more advanced 
students—-Maintenance of films and film strips ; Record colleétion ; Determining the financial 
needs for your public library and presenting those needs to the public and municipality. To 
round off a very full programme were talks of common interest on “Art in everyday life,” 
and “Our natural resources in civilian defence.” Each evening records, films and film strips 
added background to the studies, for one saw delightful biographies of Longfellow, Fenimore 
Cooper, and Washington Irving; film strips explaining the make-up of a dictionary, an 
encyclopaedia, the Dewey Decimal Classification; colour films on fishing, art, library 
organization, etc. Such a full time sheet left little time for social aétivities, but there was a 
healthy leaven of these. Each night there were games and folk dancing, and there was singing 
after every meal. Some unfortunate people were called upon to pay forfeits for not wearing 
their name tabs, or for some other trumped up charge. 

English people will also be interested to hear about the camp where the workshop was 
held. It is beautifully situated on the shores of St. Mary’s Lake, near Battle Creek (Michigan 
is famed for its 11,037 lakes), operated by the Michigan Education Association, a teachers’ 
organization. This Association received the camp as a gift from the Kellogg Foundation, 
after having used it experimentally for a three year period. Apparently no other teachers’ 
association in the U.S.A. has # comparable camp where groups can meet informally and 
Study together away from commercial surroundings. In the first six months of 1951 there 
have been approximately 10,000 guests (of which 100 were the workshop group) and because 
of their co-operation, in addition to up-to-date equipment, the regular staff is only five persons. 
No tipping is to be the rule. Typically American dishes which appeared and as rapidly dis- 
appeared from the table were sweet corn, succotash, fried chicken, strawberry shortcake, ice 
cream and iced tea. 

Mrs. Stone may be better known as Lucie R. Holman, F.L.A., formerly Borough Librarian, 
Weymouth and Melcombe Regis. 
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new and forthcoming 
Nelson books 


A HISTORY OF THE THEORIES OF 
Aether and Electricity 


By SIR EDMUND WHITTAKER, F.R.S., Professor Emeritus of Mathematics 
in the University of Edinburgh. The first of two related but independent volumes on 
the development of the scientific outlook on the structure of the universe from the 
early Greek surmises to the present day. 


Volume | : The Classical Theories 32s 6d 


GEORGE BERKELEY’S 
Philosophical Writings 


Edited by PROFESSOR T. E. JESSOP. The third volume in Nelson’s Philosophical 
Texts containing the Essay on Vision, the Three Dialogues and the Principles, as well 
as the Alciphron, the Siris and the De motu. Early autumn 8s 6d 


A Study in Memory 


A PHILOSOPHICAL ESSAY 


By E. J. FURLONG, Professor of Moral Philosophy in the University of Dublin. 
This important contribution to the literature of philosophy examines in detail and 
from many angles the process of remembering, the relation of memory to experience 
and to common sense and the question of causation or validity. 


Early autumn 12s 6d 


A HISTORY OF 
Medieval Philosophy 


By MAURICE DE WULF (translated by E. C. Messenger). The fourth and definitive 
English edition of De Wulf’s famous treatise, now considered a standard authority 
on its subject. Based on the sixth French edition, it has been completely revised. 
Volume I : From the beginnings to the end of the twelfth century 
Volumes II and III in preparation 


NELSON 


Parkside Edinburgh 9 3 Henrietta St London 


Late autumn 
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Railway Research in Canada 


“Canadian Railway Development from the Earliest Times,” published by the Macmillan 
Company of Canada Ltd., Toronto, is written by two Canadian railwaymen—Norman 
Thompson and J. H. Edgar, who have spent all their available time for several years in writing 
this history of the Canadian Railways, commencing from 1824, when the Champlain and 
St. Lawrence Railway, now part of the Canadian National System, was first advocated. The 
romantic history of Canadian railways is traced through almost one hundred years, such recent 
events as the opening of the Hudson Bay Railway and the driving of the last spike of the 
Temiskaming and Northern Ontario Railway finding a place in this volum>. The authors 
have spent many years in Western Canada, but are also familiar with Eastern Canada, their 
original home, and have endeavoured to give every section of the Dominion from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific its due-share of attention, while at the same time treating the two great systems 
which now include most of Canada’s railway mileage—the Canadian Pacific and the Canadian 
National—with impartiality. 


Letters on Our Affairs 


Dear CALLIMACHUS, 
Tue ScorrisH REPORT 


is the subject on which you suggest I should dilate in these Letters. I have my views of it 
but I would rather leave this important document in your own more capable hands. I should 
like you to deal with this and also with the contribution the Scots have made to general 
librarianship and, judging by Mr. Forsyth’s address at Edinburgh, they are making and will 
make. This last may be speculative, but there are indications that are promising. The restrained 
and characteristic article Dr. Savage contributes on his librarianship impressions to The Library 
Review's summer number recalls some past stalwarts, some of them once known to me. Who 
now remembers John Minto—-Aberdeen—-Perth—Brighton and last, to his great joy, the 
Signet Library—except as the writer of a not too thrilling history of the public library ? Yet 
he was a real educator of librarians, teacher, examiner and, at length, capable if undramatic 
Chairman of the L.A. Education Committee. That is only one. Dr. Savage indicates that the 
three things immediately necessary for Edinburgh librarianship are the completion of the 
National Library’s new building, and the enlargement of Edinburgh Central Public Library ; 
and, for Scotland and as I believe for librarianship everywhere, a school of librarianship of 
university rank. This last would, I am certain, attract students from all parts of the world ; 
all who know Edinburgh know why. I must not run on as I want you to deal with this and 
other cognate matters next month. 


AUTUMN REFLECTIONS 


With September summer closes irrevocably ; this is not an original statement. Most 
of us are back from mountain, moor, lake and, I was going to say “the lone sea beaches,” 
but the poet surely had not seen the beach I have had to sit upon, where it would have been 
difficult to insert a visiting card between the congregated deck chairs and human squatters. 
However, there was the sea! Every day crowds came into the town, cheerful, expectant, the 
children with spades and buckets ; too often by early afternoon, drenched, they made their 
disconsolate way back to the station not much consoled by ice-cornet or shrimps. Why are 
people so optimistic on their way to the sea when English experience is so discouraging ? 
We simply can’t help it. I saw many readers on the sands and I enjoyed the hospitality of a 
modern, well-run small public library. The Librarian was endeavouring to persuade his 
authority that a children’s library was needed to replace the few shelves of books which now 
served. This, too, in a town which seemed to be full of children. What persuasion could 
they need which the merest observation should not have given them ? He will get it of course 
in time. Now we are again at our desk, and amongst our shelves and readers, I hope, looking 
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for what autumn and winter may bring. We shall plan in an unsettled world but must always 
do so discreetly as if there were to be perpetual calm and security ; otherwise we shall always 
be in a State of hesitation. Certainly I have already been informed by the ruler of the Finance 
Committee that there will be no “increase” in my budget next year; but, then, he has said 
that often enough before and | have managed usually to get a little ; my chairmen have on a 
few occasions proved a match in the Council for even the formidable Finance chairman. 
So I hope, but it is as useless to forecast what may happen in English finance as it is, at the 
time I write to you, to forecast the results of the row between India and Pakistan, the Korea 
armistice “‘conference” and the Persian oil-grab, or what may be the outcome of the goose- 
stepping youth rally in East Berlin. It’s a prettily fermenting world in which libraries have to 
operate, isn’t it? What can I do? | get out displays of books and reading lists on all these 
subjects, and if that contribution is less than the widow’s mite, it at least pleases me and some 
few of my readers. If this is fiddling while Rome is burning (if Rome is), the tunes are at least 
about the fire. 
Tue 


Then, to disturb my interior equanimity, comes this pretty blue new edition of the D.C, 
Frankly I like it because it eradicates the “‘fonetics” that have frequently been a nightmare to 
me and chucks out the interminable numbers for minute particles of knowledge. Depth 
classification indeed! I am not an indexer; I run a library and we have now got back to a 
practical, commonsense Dewey. The headings are revised so that they mean what the man of 
today means when he uses the terms. We can use what is now given us and make our own 
sub-divisions—even those of English history, a subject in which the lady revisers have treated 
us with contempt quite olympian! The only snag is that while the preface tells us the new 
compilers do not presume to advise us how to arrange our libraries—-which was what, in my 
innocence, | thought to be the prime reason for the existence of classification schemes—they 
also warn us not to make expansions but to wait for official ones which they also warn, will 
take a long time to make. The British librarian may as a result come to the conclusion that 
the abridged edition of the Universal Decimal classification published by the British Standards 
Institution, which was made for us in English by Dr. S. C. Bradford, is just as good Dewey, 
can as easily be applied to libraries, and is 25s. a copy against the hair-raising price of the new 
work—about {7 in our degraded currency vis a vis the American dollar. 


To REVERT 


to activities. You and I at times have allowed ourselves to. say things about the deficiencies 
of younger librarians. It is the inalienable privilege of age. One of the oldest human records 
unearthed in Assyria is the testament of a middle-aged couple who committed suicide some 
ten centuries or so B.c. because they could no longer endure the frivolity of the young people 
around them. Anyone looking at the library scene today would I feel sure find a practical 
contradiction of our view ; indeed, I am sometimes made breathless by the manner in which a 
young librarian brings a sudden new point of view to bear upon ordinary and, as I imagined, 
settled library problems and revitalises the whole show. That is what youth and early middle 
age should be able to do. A few, in the winter of their years, keep still a freshness of outlook 
and try not to close their minds to new methods of book-supply, ordering, binding and 
(especially) charging and all things conneéted with the appearance, attractiveness, comfort and, 
in short, effectiveness of libraries. We older ones should never resent new ideas or rail at changes; 
by doing so we waste time and cannot do more than retard our successors. One reflex of this, 
surely, are the now almost innumerable gatherings of librarians general and special. So far 
as the London area is concerned, Mr. R. J. Hoy now edits for the London and Home Counties 
Branch a bulletin of all the meetings of all kinds of librarians in the area as well as meetings 
that have a special appeal, it is thought, for them. This I understand goes only to libraries 
and is not as yet circulated to individuals. 1 hope it will receive the support it deserves, 
because Mr. Hoy has the ambition to expand it so that it may become not only a calendar 
of announcements but also a collection of reports of the meetings. That is a spacious job 
which, so far, no library journal has been able to accomplish comprehensively. The days are 
gone when the monthly meetings of the L.A. were reported at several pages’ length in the 
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HORACE WYNDHAM 
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Record and every speaker was asked to revise his speech before it was printed. Some of them 
actually produced what seemed to be a new speech altogether, possibly to say what they would 
have said had they, in the agony of impromptu utterance, had time for colleéted thinking. 
Paper shortages, high printing costs and an iniquitous postal rate do not allow any library 
journal such amplitude. If, then, we can arrive at a journal which is a Hansard for librarians 
we shall be getting on. But shall we have time to read it ? I see the Examiners expect candi- 
dates to have read current library journals. Do they mean all those that are listed in front of 
the booklist in the S/udents’ Guide ; if so, will they tell us when and how it can be done, and 
if they mean this to be the sole reading ? The deficiency of the modern young librarian is that, 
in getting school exams., followed, immediately nowadays, by professional ones, he has 
scarcely an hour a month that he can devote to real books. The marvel is, not that our 
youngsters know so little about worth-while books, it is that they know so much. There is 
an obvious problem here to which the only solution that appears to be practical is: there 
must be in the would-be librarian such a love of books that he is willing to make every sacrifice, 
of leisure, amusement and other occupation, in order to know them ; or, that he is willing to 
find his recreation in them. Reading is a matter of the judicious use of minutes ; there are 
few days now that can be given to it. And what sort of a librarian is he who is not well-read ? 


INTERCHANGE 

has been anticipated years ago. Students from many European countries have spent from a 
few days to several months in British libraries and, on somewhat rarer occasions, our Students 
have served a term in overseas libraries. A useful practice on a limited scale was for a librarian 
beginning a children’s library to ask if his assistant taking charge of it could work for a few 
weeks in the successful children’s department of another town. I have always advocated this, 
and that is why I find interesting the “small scale scheme” which that enterprising librarian, 
Mr. A. W. McClellan, of Tottenham,.has fixed up with his neighbour Hornsey. It is a volun- 
tary one, but has had the approval of the authorities and is vouched for by a Town Clerk, 
Borough Treasurer and a municipal insurance company. Young officers with comparable 
salaries may be interchanged, for one month, at present. They are given normal library work 
to do but a chance is given to them to work in all the departments or as many as the time 
allows. I shall look forward to many extensions and variations of this scheme. We interlend 
books and ideas ; why not staff members ? Bravo, Messrs. McClellan and Stevenson ! 

And so, a happy return to the common, but always fascinating, round. Try to get to 
London with me now and then in the next six months. A personal talk goes beyond many 
letters, much as I look forward to your postmark of a morning. 


Vale ! 


ERATOSTHENES. 


We do not hold ourselves responsible for the opinions of the writers on “Le TERS ON Our AFFAIRS.’ 
—Editor, THe Liprary 


Reference and Special Libraries Section of the 
Library Association 


We note that Miss Sheila Stewart, the Librarian of the British Aluminium Company, 
who is the daughter of Mr. J. D. Stewart, has become honorary secretary of the S.E. Group 
of the new Reference and Special Libraries Section of the L.A. She announces a meeting of 
the Group, on Monday, September 17, at Chaucer House at 6.15 p.m. The subjeét is “‘Maps.” 
Dr. Willatts, of the Ministry of Local Government and Planning, will deal with their uses, 
Mr. de Paris of Westminster Public Libraries with map resources of London libraries, and 
an exhibition in illustration will be arranged by the map publishers, E. Stanford Limited. It 
seems a good beginning for the autumn session. 
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Personal News 


Mr. Robert W. Higgs, F.L.A., Deputy 
Librarian and Curator of Southend-on-Sea, 
retired on August 25th after 45 years in that 
position and service from 1901-06 at Stepney. 
Mr. Higgs was attive in the early days in the 


Mr. Sydney H. Briggs, F.L.A., succeeds Mr, 
Higgs. 

Mr. Bernard Giddings, D.L., F.L.A., suc- 
ceeds Mr. Briggs as Librarian of the Central 
Lending Library. 

Miss Evelyn M. Jowett, Librarian of 
Morden and Merton, is editor and principal 
author of an illustrated history of these places 
compiled in connexion with the Festival of 
Britain. We are always glad to hear of librarians 
as authors of local histories. 

Mr. W. Lillie, A.L.A., Borough Librarian 
and Curator of Middlesbrough, has retired 
after many years of devoted service, and the 
North-East loses a well-known figure. 

Mr. Miles Shepherd, F.L.A., his deputy 
Librarian, succeeds Mr. Lillie in both offices. 


Memorabilia 


The Minister of Education, replying to a 
question in the House of Commons, said: “It 
is for local authorities to decide what news- 
papers shall be made available in those public 
libraries which they administer.” 

* 

The Sherlock Holmes exhibition, which is 
being held at 2218 Baker Street, London, and 
was designed by Mr. G. B. Stephens the 
Borough Librarian of Marylebone (in which 
Borough of course Baker Street is situated) will 
come to an end on September 22, unless 
other counsels prevail. It has created more 
general interest and inspired on high levels 
more leading articles and press notices than 
almost any library-inspired exhibition we can 
remember. This seems to bear out Ruskin’s 
saying that the great characters created by 
writers are more real than men who aétually 
lived. There must be other charaéters in drama 
and novel whose connexion with other places 
is as firm as that of the famous sleuth with 
Baker Street and the success of the experiment 
at the latter may inspire many more similar 
profitable exhibitions. 

ok 

Saturdays have been in most libraries the 

busiest days in lending libraries for as long as 


we can remember. A _ well-known librarian 
has remarked recently that, owing to the 
shorter day prevailing in libraries, his circula- 
tion on that day is 35 per cent of the entire 
weekly issue. The problem before the modern 
librarian is how to deal with this crowd so 
that the mere rush of readers can be served 
with some semblance of librarianship as we 
have learned it. There is no doubt a solution 
to this, as to every library problem. 


* * * 


A correspondent complains that in the 
recent Entrance examination one of the seven 
subjects a candidate might elect to write about 
for his 500-word essay was Robert Browning’s 
famous condemnation of indecision in life, 
“the unlit lamp and the ungirt loin.” It was 
incomprehensible to him and, he suggested, 
to them. It is, he will find, in many well-known 
diétionaries of quotations and its meaning may 
surely be inferred from the parable of the 
Unwise Virgins and an even more famous 
verse in Ephesians. Anyway, the candidate 
had a choice of six other subjects on everyday 


matters. 
* * * 


Hale (Cheshire) Council has increased its 
“entrance” fee—the cost of the application 
voucher or readers’ ticket we presume—from 
1d to 6d, and there is a complaint in the local 
paper of this somewhat Steep rise. Librarians 
know this charge to be entirely illegal, but, 
law aside, it may result in more care being 
taken of the ticket and it is not a heavy charge 
after all. Every thousand tickets means {25 to 
beautify the book-fund ; or will it merely be 
used to reduce the rate? And does Hale need 
this? Is it a depressed area that cannot pay 
its way from normal rates ? 


* * * 


Or—brilliant suggestion—could not the in- 
creased charge be given to the authors who 
want something other than good words from 
readers who borrow books ? This, too, would 
be illegal, but laws are not unalterable. Can 
the suggestion be made to the L.A. Council 
that some such provision be made in the next 
Libraries Bill ? Of course it will not be. A 
correspondent has asked me what is the case 
for free libraries in this day of universal em- 
ployment and high wages. Not the case for 
public libraries, mark you ; those he concedes 
are essential, but why “free” ? There must be 
an answer, What is it ? 
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Medical Books, Libraries & Collectors 


A Study of Bibliography and the Book Trade in Relation to the Medical Sciences 
By JOHN L. THORNTON 


With an Introduction by 
GEOFFREY L. KEYNES, M.A., M.D., F.R.C.S. 


Pp. xviii, 293, with 20 illustrations. Price 35/- 


This work presents a bibliographical history of medicine from the earliest times up 
to the end of the nineteenth century, and also contains chapters on Medical Societies, 
Medical Bibliographies and Bibliographers, Private Medical Libraries, Medical Publish- 
ing and Bookselling, and Medical Libraries of Today. Chronological lists of medical 
societies, and of medical libraries are appended, and there is a 25-page Bibliography. 


. the book is a great contribution to the history of medical bibliography.”’ 
—Bulletin of the Medical Library Association. 


**... will stand for a long time as an indispensable work of reference for the 
medical historian.’’—Medical Press. 


“The book is recommended for all medical and public libraries, and should be 
on the desk of every medical librarian and historian.’’—New England Journal of Medicine. 
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It is announced that the British Museum 
will close for five months, for re-decoration. 
No doubt it does require the painting, and the 
authorities propose to make what alternative 
arrangements they can for readers. Five months 
however will seem like five aeons to B.M. 
habitués, the library being their very life. 
Meanwhile, the King’s Library has been 
restored to the beauty and attractiveness which 
made it a paradise in our student days, when 
A. W. Pollard taught us bibliography and 
used the small Ca/a/ogue of this library as our 
text-book. What an admirable text-book it 


was, and is ! 
* * 


The well-known American librarian, 
Fremont Rider, who as much as any of us, is 
faced with the shelf-space problem, is experi- 
menting with shelving books in the stack on 
their fore-edges, and on the lower edge, which 
thus becomes visible, writing the call-number. 
Pamphlets, less originally, are filed in boxes 
which can be used as books on these shelves. 
Thus, a certain amount of vertical space is 
gained. The colour-band, vertical, suspended, 
and bound book filers may contrast the boxing 
method and assess the values of them all again. 
As for the fore-edge shelving method, it is too 
untidy for shelves to which the public has 
access. To make wide-margined material that 
is little used fit in, the edges are guillotined. 


* * * 


In our pages a writer ventured the statement 
that someday someone would “prove” that 
Television promoted reading. We thought we 
had arrived at this when we read in the News 
Letter of the Los Angeles County Public 
Library that a shopping news publication says 
“the more serious reading in the public library 
is due to T.V.” What the County Library had 
said in its annual report was that probably 
many former readers of light romances, 
westerns and mystery stories found their wants 
supplied by T.V., but that serious readers had 
been able to resist its lure. The “proof” will 
come yet, no doubt. 


* * * 


A review of Irwin’s Libraries of London 
records the address of the reviewer, A. Shaw 
Wright, as Croydon Public Library. The 
County Librarian of Hereford, who we are 
glad to say describes the book of lectures by 
experts he reviews as a permanently valuable 


contribution, did spend a year or two of his 
teens at Croydon, we believe. 


* * * 


Another piece of American news! The 
A.L.A. is to waive all membership dues of 
librarians on military service, even if they are 
doing library duties in that service. The A.L.A. 
has in 1951 a membership of 20,205, rather 
less than double that of the L.A., so it is not 
unduly ambitious in aiming at 40,000 by 1976. 


* 


Trade Barriers to Knowledge (Unesco, 6s.) is 
of much importance to librarians as it gives an 
account of the impediments to the free circu- 
lation of ideas and faéts erected by the 
various governments—indeed those of forty- 
three countries—against their own people and 
the world: tariffs, sales taxes, licensing, export 
regulations for books, newsprint, music, and 
indeed almost every emanation of the human 
spirit and intellect. It is monumental in its 
merely factual account of national myopia. 
The tariff all told of 80 per cent on newsprint, 
is perhaps the most striking example of present- 
day stupidity. 

* * 

Shoreditch Public Library has sent us an 
interesting typescript of their share in the 
Joint Reserve Fiction Scheme of the London 
public libraries. It covers the authors’ sur- 
names SHE to SNO and covers about 800 
volumes, many of them very dead indeed. 
Among them, however, are a few classics, such 
as Mary Shelley’s Frankenstein, Sidney’s Arcadia 
and Smollett’s novels. There are, we assume, 
copies of these in the individual libraries. 
The colleétion contains second-line books 
like Hawley Smart and Frank Smedley 
which come near to classic rank and should 
be preserved. Others are by quite popular 
present-day authors and it is probable are 
surplus copies. The scheme has our com- 
plete approval. 


Topicalities 
Edited by A. G. S. Enser, F.L.A. 
(Tottenham Public Libraries) 


Should aspiring future chief librarians 
commence public librarianship as soon as they 
leave school or, is it more beneficial to their 
all-round experience to work in a totally 
different sphere for some years before entering 
the library profession ? 
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It does seem that those who have had 
previous business experience before taking up 
librarianship bring to their studies not only a 
freshness of mind but also wider powers of 
expression. In their practical work they give 
the impression of much deeper sympathetic 


consideration to the public and, are usually, 


more self-disciplined as staff members. 


In the majority of cases, the librarian with 
prior business experience states emphatically 
that the conditions of work, surroundings and 
associations of a public librarian are infinitely 
to be preferred to those reigning in the com- 
mercial world, notwithstanding our perpetual 
complaints of inconvenient hours and paucity 
of salaries. 


What do YOU think ? 


THIS MONTH’S CHOICE 


Without any doubt it is DORSET’S Music 
for Organ and Piano, A short catalogue with a 
dignified cover in deep-blue Gill on cream. 
It is refreshing to find light music tastes catered 
for too, 


HONOURABLE MENTION 


SS — — 


DURHAM COUNTY’S (Billingham and 
Haverton Hill Branches), Library News, August, 
1951. A commendable new idea is included 
in this issue. The reader may mark any non- 
fiction addition for reserve; fill in his name 
and address and return the brochure to the 
Staff. 

BURY’S Your Library List, Summer, 1951. 
A quarterly brochure in mottled-grey cover 
overprinted in deep-blue. The whole pro- 
duétion is high-class. 

EASTBOURNE’S New Books, August, 1951. 
A fold-over, in sage-green on pale-yellow, 
breathing an air of adventure and efficiency 
in public service. 

HOVE’S Summer Book List, 1951. Another 
fold-over, in red on white, in which it is 
pleasant to see fiction additions snappily 
annotated. 

KENT’S A Select List of Books on Printing, 
1951. An admirable booklet in which subject 
has not suffered in production. 

LEEDS’ The Book Guide, July-August, 1951. 
Nothing stodgy, Stilted nor stunted in this 
booklet. Service with a capital “S” predom- 
inates throughout. 


Library Reports 
By Herperr C. SAWTELLE 
(Bermondsey Public Libraries) 


ARNOLD.— Librarian, C. Hargreaves, A.L.A. 
Population, 21,000. Rate, 7.6d. Total 
Stock, 17,755. Additions, 2,773. With- 
drawals, 1,934. Total Issues, 160,047. 1 
Branch. 


In this Report Mr. Hargreaves looks back over the 
past three years and reviews the work of the service 
since he became its Chief in 1948. Much progress has 
been made, and the year just ended was one of record 
figures and achievement. Book stocks and circulation 
have gradually increased each year. Total issues last 
year reached an all-time record, showing an increase of 
4,894 when compared with the previous year. A sma!] 
part-time branch library was provided in 1949 to serve 
the Woodthorpe distri¢t. The Central Lending Library 
has recently been extended by adding half the Reading 
Room to it, thus providing space for a further 4,000 
volumes. Hours of opening have been extended. 


CoLcHEstER. — Borough Librarian, Arthur T. 
Austing, F.L.A. Population (est.), 52,880. 
Rate, 7d. Income from Rate, £10,826. 
Total Stock, 66,051. Additions, 8,161. 
Withdrawals, 6,220. Total Issues, 579,318. 
Tickets, 22,615. 

A most satisfaétory year’s work is here reviewed. 
Many more citizens called upon the resources of the 
Library for information and recreation, over 500 more 
of them becoming borrowers from the lending depart- 
ments. From the adult Lending Library 21,665 more 
books were borrowed than in the previous year. More 
use was made of works on all branches of knowledge, 
so that non-fiction issues showed an increase of 10,217 
at the end of the year. Issues from the Junior Library 
returned an increase of 7,693, but there was a big drop 
in the use of the School Libraries. The Library in the 
Castle is being catalogued as part of the Reference 
Library, and is being made available through the 
South-Eastern Regional Library system. The colleétion 
of books maintained in the County Hospital is still 
widely used and greatly appreciated by the patients. 


DunFERMLINE.—-Lébrarian, J. G. Roger. Pop- 
ulation (est.), 44,710. Total Stock, 85,564. 
Additions, 7,473. Withdrawals, 5,959. 
Total Issues, 353,590. Borrowers, 19,472. 
Branches, 4. 

Good progress has been made in many directions 
during the past year in spite of the crippling effe& of the 
Rate limitation. The Carnegie Trust made a book grant 
to the Libraries, the major portion of which was spent 
on improving the stock of the Reference Library. 
Colle@tions of books have been placed in two of the 
general hospitals, and are proving most popular with 
the inmates. With the co-operation of the W.V.S. the 
book service to old people and invalids who cannot 
visit the libraries, has been improved and expanded. 
Book circulation showed an increase of 15,402 when 
compared with the previous year’s figures, the adult 
Lending Department of the Central Library recording 
the largest increase. 
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RuGsy.—Librarian and Curator, |. H. Haiste, 
F.L.A. Population (est.), 46,180. Rate, 
7.64d. Income from Rate, £10,271. Total 
Stock, 51,938. Additions, 11,467. With- 
drawals, 10,649. Total Issues, 446,365. 
Tickets, 29,205. Distriét Centres, 4. 

Indications are not lacking that all the services 

provided by the Libraries are finding more-favour with 
the public than ever before. Over 1,300 more readers 
were using the Libraries than at the beginning of the 
year, and book circulation has risen by 19,189 above 
the total of the previous year. Of the total increase 
10,679 were non-fictional works. Although the total 
circulation was not the highest ever recorded, a number 
of classes of literature showed their greatest ever de- 
mand totals. The Central Lending Library has recently 
been reorganized, and now seems to mect al] the needs 
and convenience of users. The colleétion of music is 
now organized as a self-contained Music Library, and 
the use made of it during the past vear has fully justified 
the experiment. Efforts were made to popularize the 
four distriét libraries, where issues have been rapidly 
declining for some time, in spite of the good work donc 
by a band of volunteers who administer them. 


Round the Library World 


Norges AND News oF NATIONAL, UNIVERSITY 
AND SPECIAL LIBRARIES AND LIBRARY AFFAIRS 


For the first time since its first appearance 
in 1940, British Book News is freely available 
in the United Kingdom. Until now its sale 
has been restricted almost exclusively to 
countries overseas, where, in ten years, it has 
become established as a Standard journal for 
libraries, schools, universities, etc., and has 
enjoyed a wide sale among general readers who 
wished to be kept informed of British books. 
British Book News consists almost entirely of 
reviews of books published in the Common- 
wealth and Empire and is published for the 
British Council and the National Book League 
by Longmans, Green & Co, Ltd., at 2s. per 
copy, or 24s, per annum. 


The Annual Conference of Aslib is to be 
held at Ashorne Hill near Leamington Spa from 
October 5th to 8th, 1951. In compiling the 
programme emphasis has been given to the 
achievement of maximum efficiency in day- 
to-day routines. Those taking part in the 
Conference will have an opportunity of receiv- 
ing practical advice on their problems from a 
panel of experts. This promises to be an out- 
Standingly useful Conference. 


. . . . 


The American Association of College and 
Reference Libraries is initiating the publication 


of a series of short monographs to appear as 
“Occasional Papers” and to include essays and 
Studies on all aspects of College and Research 
Librarianship. Special attention will be given 
to material which is too long for publication in 
College and Research Libraries. 


A Guide to Dutch Bibliographies, compiled 
by B. H. Wabeke, may be obtained from the 
Card Division of the Library of Congress at 
$1.30. The collections of the L. of C. form the 
basis of the work, but it also includes biblio- 
graphies from New York Public Library, 
Harvard University, Columbia University, and 
the Royal Library at the Hague. In addition 
to the Netherlands, the Gade covers Curacao, 
Surinam, and Indonesia. 


The MSS. in the Vatican Library are to be 
microfilmed. 


Librarians interested in the history of paper- 
making may wish to secure copies of two 
pamphlets recently issued by the famous firm 
of Alex. Cowan & Sons, Ltd., Penicuik, Scot- 
land. These are: The Craft of Papermaking, 
and Cowan Cavalcade, 1779, 1851, 1951. Both 
are well illustrated and may be obtained free of 
charge. 

The United States Information Service has 
published a catalogue of Periodicals in the 
American Library, London. This 28-page 
pamphlet lists some 400 American periodicals, 
periodical indexes, and newspapers currently 
received by the American Library. Periodicals 
are listed both alphabetically and by subject. 


Mr. Paul Hoffman, President of the Ford 
Foundation, has handed over one of the largest 
charitable donations in the Foundation’s 
history, an amount equal to £464,285, for a 
new Library and Lecture Hall at West Berlin’s 
Free University. 


An exhibition of peculiar interest and im- 
portance to art lovers and lovers of finely 
illustrated books is being held in the Hornby 
Art Library at Liverpool Public Libraries from 
July 13th to September 29th, 1951. This is an 
exhibition of engravings by Stephen Gooden, 
C.B.E., R.A., R.E. A well-printed catalogue of 
the exhibition has been produced. Incidentally, 
it is interesting to note that Gooden designed 
the Libraries’ bookplate, date label and a 
presentation label. 
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The National Library of Wales probably 
possesses the largest and most complete 
collection of Scottish Gaelic books. We 
support the suggestion put forward in the 
Scottish Library Association News Sheet that 
a co-operative effort by Scots Librarians might 
well produce the much needed up-to-date 
edition of Maclean’s Typographia Scoto-Gadelica, 
showing the respective holdings of all par- 
ticipating libraries. This work, which is in use 
in reference libraries all over the world, only 
comes down to 1914. 


Aslib is about to fill a post of Consultant on 
all matters concerning the efficient condué& of 
specialised libraries and technical information 
services. The post carries a commencing salary 
of £800-£1,000 p.a., and the appointment will 
be for a maximum of two years in the first 
instance, after which it is hoped that it will 
become permanent. 


Book Selection Guide 


PROFESSIONAL 


Exuiorr (Charles A.) Library Publicity and 
Service. Demy 8vo. 12 plates, 10 dia. 
Cloth. Grafton. 15s. Od. net. 


Publicity has a fascination for most librarians today. 
Mr. Elliott has produced a praétical account of methods 
tried in many libraries ; Edinburgh, Glasgow, Sheffield, 
Luton, Battersea, Bristol, Portsmouth and Shoreditch, 
where he is deputy-librarian amongst them. His net is 
a wide one, although in chapter one he rightly assumes 
that there are limits to publicity and that it must always 
be conditioned by a knowledge of the needs and habits 
of the local population. Bulletins, book-lists, the child- 
ren’s library, le€tures, indoor and outdoor displays, 
gramophone record colleétions are all dealt with, and 
such matters as publicity for special groups and co- 
operation in publicity receive treatment. The illustra- 
tions are specially good and are mostly of methods well 
within the means of an ordinary library. It may usefully 
be read beside Savage’s well-known Manual, and its 
Style is simple and dire&. It seems a pity that the name 
ot Jast, who introduced the “Illustrations Colleétion”’ 
into British libraries and whose novel display methods 
(common in libraries now) raised the hair of his fellow 
librarians fifty years ago, is not mentioned by those who 
reproduce many of them. 


GENERAL 


ALLEN (Agnes) The Story of Your Home. 
Illus. Faber. 7s. 6d. net. 


An interesting account by the winner of the L.A. 
Carnegie Medal of the homes of our ancestors up to the 
present day, with chapters on secret hiding places, the 
Costumes of the periods, the reasons for certain styles 
of houses, etc. Will be found invaluable in schools, 
especially to the upper forms, and will serve as a general 
reference work. 


NOW READY 


LIBRARY PUBLICITY 
SERVICE 


Charles A. Elliott 


| (Deputy Borough Librarian, Shoreditch) 


Demy 8vo, cloth 
12 plates 10 diagrams 
15s. Od. net 


GRAFTON & CO. 
51 GREAT RUSSELL ST., LONDON, W.C.| 


| 


CHAMPION (Stewart) The Technical Aspect of 
the Design of Roads. Foreword by Herbert 
Hamer. Illus. Technical Press. 30s. Od. net, 


Not every Student knows the technica! side of road- 
making, and here is a volume which will help him to 
Study the subjeét in its every aspe&t. The work is divided 
into three seétions, the first dealing with Proje& and 
Survey, Curves and various forms of Profiles, etc. 
Seétion II is devoted to Subgrades and Soil Bases, and 
Seétion III to Pavement Design, with special methods of 
testing Road Projeéts, such as Flexible and Concrete 
Pavements. A short bibliography is appended to every 
chapter. There is an additional bibliography at the end 
of the book. A Glossary of Terms and a Short Index 
complete this useful Reference Book. As this is a book 
on the modern side of the subjeét it is not surprising to 
see that the historical side has not been stressed, and that 
no mention has been made of Macadam’s work or 
Ruskin’s early efforts. 


CiarkE (Cyril), Ed. The Composer in Love. 
Illus. Peter Nevill. 10s. 6d. net. 

A selection of letters concerning the love lives of 
seven famous composers, including Mozart, Berlioz, 
Beethoven, Wagner, Schumann, Chopin and Tchai- 
kowsky. Mr. Clarke is editor of the successful anthology, 
The Music-Lover’s Bedside Book, and here he presents to 
the reader what these composers aétually wrote and 
comments on their friends and families. 


Every MAn’s Own Lawyer. By a Barrister. 
Technical Press. 30s. Od. net. 


A well-known work which has unfortunately not 
appeared since the 66th edition in 1948, in which year 
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67 Aés were placed on the Statute Book, compared with 
102 in 1949 and 39 in 1950. Many of the A@s in the 
present edition are entirely new laws, and the work 
is therefore a popular guide to the legal changes of the 
last few years. 


Forbes (R .J.) Man the Maker. <A History of 
Technology and Engineering. Illus. 
Constable. 25s. Od net. 


In this machine age the importance of a book on 
the development of tools from palacolithic times to the 
present day can hardly be over-estimated. The author 
explains how deeply such mechanical arts as engineering 
and technology are embedded in the spiritual life of 
mankind, and shows how the conquest of nature is the 
work of mankind as a whole. His purpose is to place his 
subject in proper perspective as part of the world’s 
cultural heritage. He covers the period 3,000 B.c. to 
1930 a.pv. An exhaustive work with illustrations that 
help to elucidate his ideas. 


GRADMANN (Erwin) Selected by. French 
Master Drawings of the Eighteenth Century. 
Illus. Col. frontis. Allen & Unwin. 10s. 6d. 
net. 


\ carefully chosen collection of 57 drawings to 
which the Editor provides an interesting introduétion. 
They represent De Saint-Aubin, Antoine Watteau, 
Gillot, Fragonard, Lancret, Portail, Natoire, De Latour, 
Greuze, De Boissnou, Beucharden, Hubert Robert, 
and each plate is given an instructive, explanatory note, 


Green (A. W.) The Epic of Korea. Public 
Affairs Press. $2.50. 


- Korea, a small peninsula off Manchuria, has now 
been watched anxiously. by all cyes for some years. 
This book supplics information in which many readers 
will be interested—its past history, its modern problems 
and charatteristics, and the events which led to the 
present war. A useful bibliography is given at the end. 


HOLDEN (Beatrice) We’ve Been Thinking. Ed. 
Robert Colville. Illus. Skeffington. 18s. Od. 
net. 


A well arranged work concerning horses and 
hunting by the late Mrs. Beatrice Holden, in which the 
author touches mostly on reminiscences of hunting in 
Warwickshire, but also on other packs such as the High 
Peak Harriers. She introduces her cousin, Major Guy 
Paget, who writes of the days when he hunted in the 
time of King Edward VII. Colonel Rich describes 
hunting in many parts of the country, and Mrs. Phyllis 
Hinton foreshadows the future of hunting. There are 
adequate illustrations, and the book is edited by Mr. 
Robert Colville, a former hunting editor of The Field. 


Hunr (Francis W.) Your Factory and the Law. 
Seven Oaks Press. 15s. Od. net. 


he author has had forty years’ experience of the 
administration of the Fa¢tory Aéts and is therefore fully 
qualified to expound the laws on the subjeét. This he 
does thoroughly in simple language which should 
appeal to the layman as well as to the expert. Definitely 
a reference work of great value to the factory as well 
as to the Student. A comprehensive index ensures easy 
reference to the various subjeéts included in the volume. 


Jowrrr (R. L. P. and Dorothy M.) The Isle 
of Wight. Illus. -Batsford. 8s. 6d. net. 

An interesting book for all lovers of the Isle of 
Wight, in which the authors have described vividly 
the delightful historical features of the Isle as well as 
the famous people who have lived there, including Queen 
Vidtoria, Tennyson, Keats and others. The illustrations 
are excellent and include a map, line drawings and a 
large selection of old prints and modern photographs. 


Leaper (W. J.) The Law of Advertising. 
Butterworth. 21s. Od. net. 

In past years advertising has developed to such an 
extent that it becomes necessary to describe the laws 
which govern the various methods of promoting pro- 
duétion in industry, and ensuring a present and potential 
demand for consumers’ goods. Extensive organizations 
have been promoted to represent the controllers of 
advertising media, and it is to these bodies that the 
present publication will prove of the utmost value. 
But it will not only appeal to them, as it is important 
for everyone interested in the subjeét to understand 
the legal relationships existing between the advertiser, 
his agent and other specialists who may be involved. 
The basis of business life, especially in advertising, is 
the contraét made between the parties, and these con- 
siderations have been fully entered into in this com- 
prehensive work. The Law of Contraé, Agency, Copy- 
right, Trade Marks and Out-door Publicity, are fully 
dealt with, and there are Appendices on Statutes and 
Statutory Instruments, as well as Codes of Standards of 
Advertising Praétice in all its branches. This volume 
which contains a full index should be placed in the 
Legal Seétion of every Reference Library. 

Low (Professor A. M.) It’s Bound to Happen. 
Illus. Burke. 10s. 6d. net. 

An account by Professor A. M. Low of what the 
world will be like during the next hundred years. As 
far back as 1925 he forecast the future and many of the 
events he prophesied came to pass. The author presents 
his faéts in non-technical language concerning people 
in every walk of life and deals with such matters as 
ele&tronically heated clothing, automatic dust colle€tors, 
and television which will enable a mother to watch her 
baby in another room or over the garden wall. 
Marcet (Gabriel) The Mystery of Being. Re- 

flection and MyStery. Harvill Press. 15s. Od. 
net. 

Contains a series of leGtures which the author gave 
at Aberdeen as Gifford Leéturer in 1949 and 1950. The 
author believes that there is a great need for humanity 
to rise above the mechanized world and to pay more 
attention to spiritual things. His second volume will 
follow later. 

Noster (Peter), Ed. Picture Parade. _Illus., 
some in col. Burke Publishing Co. 8s. 6d. 
net. 

A galaxy of Stars for 1950 containing all the 
favourites, with some in technicolour. 

ParrripGe (Eric) and Ciark (John W.) 
British and American English since 1900. 
Dakers. 18s. Od. net. 

Since 1900 many changes have occurred in the 
written and spoken languages on both sides of the 
Atlantic and in the Dominions and Colonies. The work 
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is “informal’’ rather than academic and will be found 
useful by students and scholars. 


Wavace (Carlton) The Boy’s Book of Sport 
Illus. Ward, Lock. 12s. 6d. net. 


A book that covers all the standard school games 
and also outside sports, such as skating, riding, sailing, 
etc., as well as indoor games, namely, billiards, draughts, 
card-games, golf and many others, with special sections 
on “Training to Win” and “‘How to Keep Fit.” A com- 
prehensive guide to entertainment and physical fitness. 
Wrraker’s AtMANACK, 1950. Complete 

Edition, Red and Green Cloth Cover, 1,124 
pages. 12s. 6d. net. 

The 82nd volume of Whitaker contains many new 
features, and includes a series of astronomical articles 
shewing the latest research on the subjeét. Many of the 
geographical and political articles have been recast in 
order to keep pace with the modern political situations 
in China, Germany, Israel and Korea. Librarians will 
of course place this Annual Volume on their shelves, 
which is issued in three Styles. Leather Binding at 
25s. Od., Cloth Cover at 12s. 6d., and Paper Cover at 
7s. 6d. net. 


WILuInGs’s Press Gurpr, 1951. Seventy- 
seventh Annual Issue. Willings’s Press 
Service. 15s. Od. net. 

This Annual Issue covers an eventful year owing 
to the shortage of ae and increasing costs in all 
phases of produétion. Since the last issue many journals 
have ceased separate publication, and it is interesting to 
go through the work to estimate what differences have 
taken place. The publishers have spared no effort in 
their search for new entries, and the revision of existing 
data. 


Witson (William) A Hundred Years of Physics 
Duckworth. 21s. Od. net. 


This work presentst he essential facts in the develop- 
ment of physical science since the beginning of Queen 
Vi&toria’s reign and shows the growth in this Study. 
The author intends his book for Students and teachers 
of science and here and there includes matter suitable 
for the great scientists. 


FICTION 


BoptinGron (Nancy) How Many Miles to 
Babylon ? Wingate. 9s. 6d. net. 

A clever book containing four Stories of entirely 
different types, in which the author has written under 
her own name. The titles of these short stories are 
“How Many Miles to Babylon ?”, “Life and Letters,” 
“Feme Sole,” and and Mouse Keep House.” 


Danvers (Pete) Lone Wolf Trail. Hammond. 
7s. 6d. net. 


A WeStern yarn about a young man, Rand Hard- 
Staff, who has been brought up by the leader of a gang 
of bank robbers and thieves, and becomes a member of 
the gang. His chance to escape comes when the gang 
raid a large bank and its members are all killed except 
Rand. He goes to Arizona where he is entangled with 
the Larsen gang of ruStlers, but eventually helps a 
rancher, Howard Tremaine, and his two daughters, 
Evelyn and Nora—when there is war between the 


sheepmen and the ranchers, and he rescues Evelyn when 
she is captured by his enemy, Death Larsen. 


Dub ey (Ernest) Dr. Morelle and the Drummer 
Girl. Hodder & Stoughton. 9s. 6d. net. 
An exciting deteétive Story about the famous Dr. 
Morelle, and his incompetent secretary, Miss Frayle. 
Dr. Morelle is called upon to investigate the Strange 
disappearance of Deene Drummer. The author, Ernest 
Dudley, “The Armchair Deteétive,”’ has written a most 
successful series of Dr. Morelle Stories for the B.B.C. 
Exuiorr (Robin) Tantivery Farm. Jenkins. 
8s. 6d. 

The Story of a woman’s struggle to preserve her 
farm and land from the ever-spreading industrialism 
in the valley. The hardening of her nature as she grows 
older, and the many contrasted charaéters in this rapidly 
changing scene make interesting reading. 


Fennessy (J. C.) The Way to the Sea. Jenkins. 
8s. 6d. net. 


A romantic novel written with a light touch of 
fantasy, this is the tale of a young untried princess who 
is loved by a king and chosen for his bride. The 
journey to his kingdom, with its many unexpected 
trials, proves the princess to be worthy of his love. 
An exciting tale through which the heroine floats, 
looking like a painting by Winterhalter. 

GripB_eE (Leonard) They Kidnapped Stanley 
Matthews. Jenkins. 8s. 6d. net. 

Here is a true Story concerning the kidnapping of 
Stanley Matthews, perhaps the greatest wing-forward 
who ever kicked a ball. Again as in the Arsenal Stadium 
Mystery, Superintendent Anthony Slade is faced with a 
big problem which at first seems insuperable, but finally 
in his own inimitable way he solves this mystery. Mr. 
Gribble’s books have been translated into ten languages 
and have been set in Braille. More than 1,500,000 copies 
of his previous novels have been sold. 


HAMILTON (Donald) The Steel Mirror. Win- 


gate. 9s. 6d. net. 

A thriller in which the car of the hero, John 
Emmett, breaks down and a lovely girl gives him a lift 
in her car. He notices that her car is being followed and 
becomes involved with Dr. Kauffmann, who main- 
tains that the girl is insane, the girl’s father, who is 
convinced that she is a murderess, and many other 
excitements before the amazing solution to the problem 
is finally reached. This is another Questing Owl 
Thriller, which is being filmed by Metro-Goldwyn- 
Mayer. 


MacGown (Eugene) The Siege of Innocence. 
W. H. Allen. 10s. 6d. net. 

A delightful novel of Paris and Venice in the 
‘twenties written by an author, who lived in Paris for 
fourteen years, and had a successful career as an artist, 
exhibiting his paintings alongside the “‘great.”” The 
Story concerns a handsome young man, aged twenty- 
one years, and of his attempts to escape the attentions of 
four designing women, while he is in Paris, Studying 
to be an artist. The author recalls for the reader the 
period between the wars and those gay ‘twenties with 
a certain amount of nostalgia. The tale will intrigue 
those who were young during those years and will 
equally interest those who were too young to appreciate 
them. 
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Mune (A. A.) A Table Near the Band, and 
Other Stories. Methuen. 8s. 6d. net. 


\ collection of short Stories by that famous author, 
A. A, Milne, which follows on his previous book of 
short Stories, Birthday Party. These clever short stories 
range from the beginning of time to the distant future, 
and the author has dedicated his book to those people 
who despise short Stories. 

Morrison (N. Bryssen) The Hidden Fairing. 
Hogarth Press. 9s, 6d. net. 

In the heart of the Highlands lives Bartle, a crofter’s 
son,who is a great admirer of some wealthy neighbours, 
the Wains, and due to Lady Wain’s patronage, he is 
able to Study at Glasgow University. He has an affair 
with her daughter, Mavsie, which forces him to re- 
nounce the great prospects before him. He becomes a 
country school-teacher and many years later when he 
is about to make a happy marriage, the “skeleton in 
the cupboard” bares its ugly head with disturbing con- 
sequences. This novel is recommended by the Book 
Society, and the author won the Frederick Niven Award 
for her last book, The Winnowing Years, in 1949. 
PrerrMan (Grace) Missing the Tide. Pickering 

& Inglis. 3s. Od. net. 

\ Story of an old manor house which becomes the 
scene of thrills and mysteries in which Chinese pirates, 
smugglers and what not play their part. Uncle Jabez 
Varne is the outstanding and picturesque figure. 

Pim (Sheila) A Brush With Death. Hodder & 
Stoughton. 9s. 6d. net. 

Miss Sheila Pim, who writes so cleverly of Irish 
life, and has already written some thrilling crime 
Stories, returns to Ireland with her new murder mystery 
concerning the Strange illness of a temperamental Irish 
artist. The author transports the reader to the art world 
of Dublin, and the Irish countryside, of which she has 
an intimate knowledge. There is an exciting finalé at 
the Annual Opening of the Royal Hibernian Academy. 
Miss Pim writes with humour, and has a satirical yet 
strewd touch. 


Reiiry (Helen) Staircase 4. Hammond. 8s. 6d. 
net. 

Mark Middleton, according to police records, 
committed suicide, but his fiancée, his closest friend, and 
a police inspector were all dissatisfied with this con- 
clusion. How they reach a final solution from many 
varied scraps of evidence is described by the expert 
hand of Helen Reilly. 

Ropertson (Colin) Peter Gayleigh Flies High. 
Ward Lock. 8s. 6d. net. 

Peter Gayleigh, famous adventurer, is involved in 
another thrilling drama when he encounters an Hun- 
varian aristocrat, the Baron Zoltan Peyosi, an American 
gunman, Lou Cope, as well as some charming and 
dangerous ladies. The setting of this exciting story has 
its background in the exotic French Riviera. 

(Peter) The Lidless Eye. Jenkins. 
8s. 6d. net. 

Pepe Lobo, the famous deteétive, had a difficult 
problem to face when he was called in to solve the 
murder of the New York magazine owner, Robert 
Wright Dane, who was found stabbed to death, His 
wife and daughter, Elaine, as well as two assistants 


were in the next room, and in the murder room was 
the unseen presence of Dane’s first wife, who threw a 
macabre and supernatural atmosphere over the whole 
scene. The conclusion of this Story is quite astonishing. 


Ross (Nancy Wilson) I, My Ancestor. W. H. 
Allen. 10s. 6d. net. 

Nancy Wilson Ross has written another very human 
Story concerning a man who has difficulty in adjusting 
himself to the modern trends and Strain of life. He 
retraces his steps until he finds the reason for his en- 
tanglement. It involves his wife, who had waited 
so long for him to return to her, the girl he had loved 
on an island, and a doétor friend who had attempted 
to assist him to discover his true self. Nancy Wilson 
Ross achieved enormous success with one of her 
earlier novels entitled The Left Hand is the Dreamer, 
and this new work is well up to her usual high Standard, 


SepGes (John) The Long Love. Methuen. 
10s. 6d. net. 

A saga of family life in the New England town of 
Chedbury, where Edward Haslatt; son of a local printer, 
sets up his own book publishing house with great 
success, marries the aristocratic Margaret Seaton, and 
founds a family. For over forty years Edward watches 
while his children prow up, and there is trouble with 
relatives, neighbours, and his own publishing house. 
The characters of the husband and the wife are cleverly 
contrasted by the author who has handled the Haslatt 
family excellently, spreading as it does over a period of 
three generations. 


SreAD (Philip John) Fausta. 
9s. 6d. net. 


\n unusual novel of the early eighteenth century 
in Germany in which the young Italian Princess, 
Fausta, is married to the Margrave Karl-Maximilian. 
The Court of Ringsmark seethes with intrigue, mystery 
and sinister plots and Fausta’s destiny is shaped by the 
ambitious Count Altermann, Franz von Luzern, and 
the Court Fool, Wurst, who use the princess for their 
own ends. This is the author’s third novel and there 
can be no doubt that he has great insight into 18th 
century foreign history. 


Taxsor (Hugh) An Inch of Taper.! Wingate. 
8s. 6d. net. 


The tale of an old clergyman, Mr. Gresmonde, 
who is looking back on his life, which though 
“ordinary,” had its touches of colour and romance, 
coupled with unhappiness, as in all people’s lives. He 
loved the superb Lavinia, but had to be content to 
marry her less wonderful sister, Grace. The old man 
appears fussy and irritating at first sight, but on closer 
inspection he assumes a very human and warm 
charaéter, which will remain in the reader’s mind. 


Tempte (William F.) The Dangerous Edge. 
For Crime Book Society. John Long. 9s. 6d. 
net. 


An adventure Story in which Janus, the cracksman, 
appears. He has a “Jekyll and Hyde” personality, for 
by day he is a respectable man, but by night he wears 
a mask and commits daring robberies. He outwits 
Deteétive-Inspeétor Binks of the Yard, but makes the 
mistake of incurring the enmity of his ex-fiancée and 
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her murderous father and goes so far as to tell the police 
where he intends to commit a robbery. His final 
mistake, which brings about his downfall, is because he 
finds time to make lové during his criminal exciting 
career. 


Trevor (Elleston) Chorus of Echoes. Board- 
man. 8s. 6d. net. 


A successful surgeon, Julian Vane, married Paula 
and was betrayed by her, but even when he was 
separated from her, he found she had destroyed his 
relationship with Jacqueline who had been the in- 
spiration of his life. Most of the a¢tion of this novel 
takes place against the background of the deserted 
Underground tunnels at dead of night and in the early 
hours of the morning. Eventually the man in the 
tunnel is released when morning comes, but in a totally 
unexpected way. 

Urquuarr (Fred) The Last Sister and other 
Stories. Methuen. 9s. 6d. net. 

This colleétion of short stories is well worth read- 
ing the one which yives its title to the book being par- 
ticularly good. Some of the tales are merely sketches 
but are none the less brilliant for that. 


Vickers (Roy) Murder Will Out. — Faber. 
9s. Od. net. 


\ colleétion of nine short detective Stories, written 
by an author, who knows his subje¢t well, in which he 
tells how the murderer is brought to justice rather 
than who the murder is. Mr. Roy Vickers has a very 
high reputation as a writer of short detective Stories 
and his ‘‘Department of Dead Ends,” which is a Scot- 
land Yard Department bearing that name, is very much 
to the fore in his new book. 


Vickers (Roy) They Can’t Hang Caroline. 
Jenkins. 8s. 6d. net. 


A deteétive Story concerning the murder of Herbert 
Gretton, who was found dead in the gloomy old 
mansion, Whiddonmere Hall. Inspector Curwen and 
Hugh Stanton investigated the crime and interviewed 
many suspeéts before they discovered the truth. 


Warp (E. M.) Kilmeny. Methuen. 10s. 6d. 
net. 

The scene of this unusual novel is the wild Solway 
countryside where Kilmeny Vaughan finds Giles 
Cragghill, who has injured his ankle, and in consequence, 
she shelters him. Also involved in this story are Claribel 
Lee, a former celebrated pianist, who adores Kilmeny’s 
father, Nurse Dent, and Giles’s sister, who admires 
Miss Lee. Kilmeny shuns the affection of Giles, but 
Giles weaves a plot to make her change her mind with 
amusing and unexpeé¢ted results. This is an entertaining 
Scottish novel played against a background of dunes, 
sea birds, peel towers, storms, sunshine, and the raging 
wind. 


Witson (Angus) Such Darling Dedes. Secker 
& Warburg. 9s. 6d. net. 


Angus Wilson’s second colleétion of short stories 
is well up to his usual high standard and the satirical 
yet lyrical touch in his writing has been retained and 
will intrigue the reader, for the Stories are varied and 
display all the splendid qualities which Mr. Wilson 
showed in The Wrong Set. 


JUNIOR 
Wise Brown (Margaret) O Said the Squirrel. 
Illus. Harvill Press. 7s. 6d. net. 

A book in pictures concerning the squirrel who 
had so many adventures when he encountered the cat, 
the cocker spaniel puppy, the parrot, and the skunk. 
Should be on the shelves for junior readers in all 
libraries. 


PERIODICALS RECEIVED 
ABGILA, Indian Library Association, June, 1951.— 
THE ACCOUNTANTS’ JOURNAL, July and Augutt, 
1951; A.L.A. BULLETIN, June, 1951—DEICHMAN- 
BLADET, June-July, 1951.—LIBRARIAN, June, 
1951.—THE LIBRARY ASSISTANT, June - July, 
1951.—THE LIBRARY ASSOCIATION RECORD, 
July, 1951.—THE LIBRARY OF CONGRESS 
QUARTERLY JOURNAL, May, 1951. — NEW 
ZEALAND LIBRARIES, March and April, 1951.— 
STEEL NEWS, June, 1951.—WILSON LIBRARY 
BULLETIN, June, 1951. 


Correspondence 


Tue Eptror, 
“THe Lisrary Worp.” 

July 11th, 1951. 
Sir, 

The Report on Libraries, etc., in Scotland, 
seems to have resuscitated both in your June 
editorial and in Eratosthenes’ conference re- 
port a patronizing attitude towards county 
libraries which I had hoped long since buried 
and forgotten. Having passed all my profes- 
sional life up to date in the county library 
sphere, I do not venture an opinion whether 
public libraries are better administered by 
Sub-Committees of Education Committees or 
by direétly responsible Library Committees. 
You, Sir, however State categorically, that no 
experienced town librarian could admit a 
library service fully administered by Education 
Committees for a moment. I would only be 
prepared to give this opinion weight if it 
came from the lips of a town librarian who had 
experience of both forms of administration. 
Your sentence that “it is inconceivable, to 
take the greatest example, that the libraries of 
Edinburgh itself could be more splendidly 
administered under the city’s Education Com- 
mittee,” seems to me to be meaningless. I 
suggest with great respect that neither you Sir, 
1, or anybody else can say whether the libraries 
of Edinburgh would be better or worse in the 
supposed circumstances. We just do not know. 
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This mention of a large ethcient city service 
is something of a red herring. The real black 
spots on the library map are those small towns 
which could never possibly afford to run 
an efficient service independently. The picture 
in some counties may not be so roseate, but 
most counties are of a size and rateable value 
to be able at least, to afford an efficient service. 


It is very typical in these discussions to 
throw out the magic names of certain large 
urban systems as a challenge to the counties. 
There are, however, efficient county systems 
both large and small, which one often suspects 
are giving better service to their readers 
(usually in a quiet way, with little professional 
publicity) than some of the above-mentioned 
municipal libraries, which are often living on 
reputations made decades ago, which are in 
many cases no longer deserved, as progress has 
not been continuous. 


Municipal librarians tend to look down 
pityingly at their county colleagues groaning 
under the shackles imposed by county educa- 
tion officers (they probably use the outdated 
term “direétors of education,” .whom they 
probably regard as almost “ dictators of educa- 
tion’’). Yet, I would claim that the atmosphere 
in which most county libraries are conducted 
is much freer than that found in many munici- 
palities. County education officers, particu- 
larly today, are very busy men, who bear great 
responsibilities. Primary, secondary, technical 
and further education allow them little time 
to devote to library matters. These they are 
usually glad to leave in the hands of the county 
librarian. Where there is so-called “inter- 
ference,” it will usually be found that it is due 
to the county librarian not being of sufficient 
calibre for his post. 

County libraries do not suffer to the same 
extent from the red tape imposed by Clerks 
and ‘Treasurers and the rigid committee 
control found in many municipalities. The 
libraries of this country owe much to en- 
lightened directors of education, such as Mr. 
E. Salter Davies, C.B.E., M.A., under whom 
| had the privilege to serve in a subordinate 
capacity. 

It is a very English trait to be somewhat 
ashamed of education (the Scottish attitude is 
very different and may partly explain the present 
report). A sneer can be sensed in the use of 
the term “educationist.” Education today as 
embodied in the Butler Act is a much broader 
concept than the narrow schooling of former 
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days. Some might even be inclined to say that 
it is too broad. Do not libraries fit into the 
pattern > How are they not educational in this 
wider sense? Are we not always deploring 
that our policy is not educational enough ?— 
that we lavish too much energy on supplying 
worthless trash ? Once again we perceive the 
need for a philosophy of librarianship. Can it 
be divorced from education ? 


I would reiterate that 1 have at present an 
open mind on the question of the best way of 
administering the library service of these 
islands. It should certainly be a national 
service for dweller in country or town. I do 
not claim that all is as it should be in the 
counties: salaries of county librarians com- 
pare badly with those of their municipal 
colleagues (by no means well paid themselves 
in comparison with other chief officers) who 
often serve smaller and compact populations. 
Population for population I consider a county 
librarian’s responsibilities might well be con- 
sidered more onerous and worthy of greater 
reward. 


It is certain that the Report is a most im- 
portant document and that any resultant 
implementation in Scotland will be fraught 
with consequence for those of us South of the 
Border. The important of the issues at stake 
calls for full discussion which I trust will be 
forthcoming in the columns of professional 
journals such as your own. 

S. GREEN. 
County Seely Library, 
Newport, 
Isle of Wight. 


We are glad to give Mr. Green space to 
express his views. They represent, however, 
a criticism of a viewpoint we have never held. 
The Library Association, of which Mr. Green 
is a Fellow, has laid it down most clearly that 
the independence of the library committee, 
which must. not be charged with other than 
library cares, and of the librarian, who should 
rank with the other principal local government 
officers, ate essentials. That decision was the 
result of more than a year of discussion and 
consultation with librarians and _ library 
societies. The reference to Edinburgh does 
not forward the question, but it is a sound 
axiom that when a concern is brilliantly suc- 
cessful it is good to let well alone.—Enprror, 
Lisrary 
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